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EDITORIALS 


emergency is now, the National Canners Asso- 

ciation has formed a War Mobilization Com- 
mittee. That committee, both as a whole and by sub- 
committee, will work with the various government 
agencies and personnel who will exercise authority 
and control over various operations of the canning 
business. The 15 man committee is headed by Presi- 
dent Taylor and includes nine past presidents and six 
representatives of the national advertisers. Thus the 
Canning Industry, knowing full well how essential can- 
ned foods are in any emergency, demonstrates its 
willingness to cooperate with government by pledging 
the very best minds of the industry in this hour of 
trial. 

Words of regret and criticism have a hollow ring 
while our troops are in bloody retreat. Yet even as we 
drink this bitter medicine, there are those who refuse 
to face the realities of the situation. The police action 
philosophy has yet to be completely discarded. Most 
of us aren’t quite ready yet to give up business as 
usual. If so, Mr. Truman would hardly be able to con- 
tinue his fiddling. 

The situation in Korea and Washington is so fluid 
that words that we write today may sound ridiculous 
tomorrow. Speakers at canners’ conventions going on 
every day now, find themselves in the same predica- 
ment and yet N.C.A. seems to be up with things—in 
many respects way ahead of the government. Appoint- 
ing a War Mobilization Committee is facing reality. 
But that committee can’t operate with a demobilized 
government.—Somebody made the remark the other 
day—Hugh Daven—that “the confusion isn’t as well 
organized as the last time”.—What we need now is a 
mobilized government and a leader. What we can do 
without, for a time at least, is the feat of what total 
mobilization, total government control will do to our 
liberties. What we need in front of us when that 
thought arises is a picture of just one of those guys in 
Korea; to try telling him of our troubles. What that 
committee and every other Mother’s Son of us can 
Co now is to sell Washington, sell the Administration, 
sell the White House a bill of reality. 


‘emerseney is now, the Nato the fact that the 


TREND OF THE TIMES—“We have indeed come 
far in the last quarter century but much remains to 
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be done if your Association is to be to each of you 
the strong and useful agent that it should. 


Far too many fine canners have fallen by the way 
side in that time. The Numsens, the Covers, the 
Swings, the Neals, the Hoffeckers, the Torches, the 
Proctors, the Harringtons, the Ross’ and many, 
many more. There have been other fine companies 
sold or absorbed in the growing tendency to larger 
and larger and fewer and fewer units. The ultimate 
result of which is a threat to many of us here and to 
our individual American way of life. — 


But this is the trend of the times and must be 
successfully met and solved by greater cooperation, 
greater efficiency, greater foresight, and better 
understanding. Better merchandising is one great 
secret and we are happy to have the assistance of 
the able staff of the CMI. Better knowledge of our 
own costs and how they compare to average area 
costs is another and a crying need. Without these 
we cannot successfully negotiate profitable ceilings 
with the prospective ESA or compete with the great 
companies like Campbell, and Heinz, Del Monte and 
Libby, Stokely and Green Giant, all of which are 
expanding nationally and within our borders. 


Don’t misunderstand me, these great companies 
are not bad because they are Big, but they are Big 
and getting bigger all the time because they are 
efficient producers and efficient merchants who know 
their costs and most, if not all, would welcome 
greater efficiency and intelligence on our part as we 
often hold them and the industry back when there 
is plenty of room for all efficient companies. 


Your Association is conscious of these dangers 
and these needs. Your Association is working day 
and night through its Merchandising Traffic and 
Cost Committees and Commodity Groups to supply 
the answers, but your Association is helpless without 
your active cooperation. Our greatest obstacles are 
lack of member participation and financial support. 
Think of it, we allow an average of $7.50 per M cases 
for swells, which are thrown away but only ONE- 
FIFTH as much or $1.50 per M for Association 
work with a miximum of $250.00 to our largest 
members.” — From an address by President-elect 
Francis Silver of the Tri-State Packers Association. 
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Careful Inspection 


D Vo When selecting a metal container 
supplier, consider the advantages 


you get by using National Can. Close to fifty years of making deliveries 
where needed, when needed, despite supply conditions. 


S. C2UECE In the food field, an excellent Double Seamer Service; 


and the laboratory facilities of the Technical Service 
Division. In the general line, a complete lithography service, advising 
and assisting on container color, design, illustration, layout. 


S. y Engineering know how accumulated 
aggesicens through years of helping solve custom- 
ers’ problems and through unremitting research — on tap when you 
are planning a plant layout, filling procedures, sanitary precautions, 


and other important considerations where reliable advice may be 
welcome. 


Yes, when you call in National Can, you can count on more than the 
basic assurance of a dependable supply of containers. You have also a 
choice of available services — mechanical, technical, lithographic — 
swift, skilled, sure. And always at your disposal is our fund of produc- 
tion ideas, selectively gathered through the years, constantly reexam- 
ined, tested and renewed. You can easily investigate these factors to the 
full by telephoning your nearest National Can sales office or plant. 


National Can helps you step up your product's selling power by a complete and closely cooperating lithography 
service — fully equipped to add to the customer assurance of product protection that only metal can create, 
the positive selling qualities of tested color combinations and distinctive design, layout and illustration. 


CAN 


Cc R P O R A T 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Plants: Baltimore, Md. + Chicago, Ill. »* Maspeth,N. Y. * Hamilton, Ohio + Canonsburg, Pa. * Boston, Mass. 
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New York Meeting Draws Record Attendance 


Tobins succeeds Pierce—Taylor bespeaks canner cooperation in war—Davern outlines program to 
please supers—Canners manpower program spelled out. 


The 97 active and 122 associate mem- 
bers of the Association of New York 
State Canners turned out in record num- 
bers for their 65th Annual Meeting at 
Buffalo’s Statler Hotel December 7 and 
8. Hotel records disclosed over a thous- 
and registrations in connection with the 
Convention, while association files listed 
780 banquet tickets sold and 462 regis- 
trations by noon of the second day. 


Formal business is admittedly not the 
purpose of this, meeting. Business is 
accomplished throughout the year by an 
elaborate committee system. Twenty- 
three committees make it possible for 
most members to serve actively during the 
year and the membership is kept posted 
by bulletin-—355 or nearly one a day dur- 
ing the past year. As a consequence a 
maximum amount of time is alloted at 
this yearly gathering for “‘private” busi- 
ness and “social” business. The program 
consisted of four big name speakers, one 


, of whom was a paid performer, who inci- 


dentally, drew the largest attendance. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Donald E. Tobin, Victor Preserving 
Company, Ontario Center, stepped into 
the office of President of this venerable 
old association to succeed George M. 
Pierce of Fairmont Foods. Other officers 
and directors coming in on the new slate 
included: John C. Hemingway, H. C. Hem- 
ingway & Company, Auburn, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Joseph S. Gugino, lLawtons 
Canning Company, Lawtons, Treasurer; 
and William H. Sherman, Rochester, 
Secretary. 


Directors elected for a three year term 
are: W. J. Biehl, Comstock Canning Cor- 
poration, Newark; A. J. Dailor, W. N. 
Clark Company, Rochester; D. B. Inger- 
soll, Halstead Canning Company, Cort- 


land; W. W. Wilson, Silver Creek Pre- \ 


serving Company, Silver Creek. 


Director for a two year term: Sher- 
man Morse, Jr., Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Rochester. 


President Don won the hearts of mem- 
beis and associates when in making his 
ad’ress of acceptance he paid tribute to 
his mother, Helen Tobin, who has man- 
aged the Victor Preserving Company for 
sonie thirty years, and asked her to take 
a bow from the floor. Not to be outdone, 
retiring President George Pierce called 
on Bob Tobin, brother of Don, to escort 
his mother to the speakers’ platform, 
Pinned an orchid on her dress and a 
kiss on her cheek. It was a big day for 
the Tobin family and an inspiration to 
the audience. 
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FORMAL PROGRAM 


The formal program and the general 
atmosphere was reminiscent of the one 
held just a short nine years ago. The 
1941 convention opened December 11, 
just four days after Pearl Harbor. That 
time two of the main speakers were 
unable to attend because of the pressure 
in Washington. Those speakers who did 
come threw their papers in the waste 
basket and ad libbed. While the papers 
didn’t find the waste basket this time, 
they nevertheless lacked the virtue of 
finality and there was considerable ad 
libbing in the corridors. 


DONALD E. TOBINS 


CANNERS WILL SACRIFICE 


The canning industry will contribute 
strength to America in its hour of need 
by fulfilling the prime objective of pro- 
ducing food for the armed services and 
the civilian population, Henry P. Taylor, 
Walkerton, Va., President of the Nation- 
al Canners Association, promised. 


“Our contribution to the war effort,” 
the speaker said, “involves the produc- 
tion of the raw product, its processing, 
storage and distribution.” Pointing out 
\that there may not be enough manpower 
and materials to meet all needs of the 

rmed services and civilian populace, 
Mr. Taylor indicated the probabilty of 
government controls limiting use of these 
essentials to the production of things 
“necessary to the defense effort and vital 
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to the health and safety of the home- 
front.” 


The severity of such controls will 
depend upon the urgency of the need for 
them, he asserted, and warned canners 
to exercise self-control so as not to 
endanger through selfishness an ade- 
quate supply of materials and manpower 
to other canners, or more essential uses. 


“We must look at this question from 
two points of view,” Mr. Taylor stated. 
“Our duty to our country and our duty 
to ourselves. There should be no conflict 
here. All that we have and do and are 
is made possible by our country. Any- 
thing that threatens to destroy it also 
threatens the destruction of those things 
that are dearer to us than life itself. We 
cannot ask our boys to lay down their 
lives for their country and not be willing 
to make comparable sacrifices ourselves.” 


RETAILER DAVERN—In an address 
entitled “The Retailers’ Stake in the 
Private Label”, Hugh J. Davern, Vice- 
President of the Grand Union Company, 
told his audience of predominently non- 
nationally advertised brand owners that 
Grand Union has adopted a definite policy 
of carrying and featuring national adver- 
tised merchandise in addition to our pri- 
vate labels. “We feel that our 92 per- 
cent increase in sales since 1947 can be 
attributed to a certain extent to our 
policy of promoting nationally advertised 
items. We like to take advantage of the 
advertising of these companies.” 


Stating that “each brand—nationally 
advertised or private label — must sell 
itself on the basis of either its price or 
its familiarity with the customers”, the 
super-market expert said that super- 
markets will handle private label mer- 
chandise “if we can do so profitably”. 
He laid down a four-point program that 
he said would assure private labels a 
respected place in the merchandising 
scheme of the supers: 1. Price—several 
pennies per can under nationally adver- 
tised brands. 2. More pack information. 
3. Improved packing and handling poli- 
cies to keep dented cans at a minimum 
and fewer can sizes. 4. Institutional 
advertising support promoting canned 
foods and specifically New York State 
canned foods. ‘ 


MANPOWER PROGRAM 
SPELLED OUT 
A. W. Motley, Assistant Director 
USES, Bureau of Employment Security, 
after calling attention to the enormity of 
the 1951 labor problem, listing the vari- 
ous means of increasing the manpower 
potential, spelled out a program that 
might well be followed by the individual 
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canner. That part of his address is 
reproduced below: 


“Now, I’d like to take you along on the 
development of a manpower program for 
your particular operation for next year 
—one to be developed jointly with the 
manager of the farm placement repre- 
sentative of your local office of New 
York State Employment Service. 


Very soon you will be developing your 
acreage and production schedules for the 
coming year. These schedules, as you 
know, can be converted into manpower 
requirements by the various months of 
the planting, cultivating, harvesting 
and processing seasons. Other factors, 
weather principally, will affect your 
total requirements to some extent, but 
such problems have always had to be 
solved by your industry. 


The first factor you will consider in 
your manpower program is the probable 
number of workers normally in your 
area who will be available to agriculture 
and food processing, and the probable 
number you can secure for your own 
operation. Now, if in your labor mar- 
ket area you want to secure your share 
of the needed increased manpower pro- 
duction—the 10 percent national figures 
I referred to a minute ago—for each ten 
workers in your community who have 
been working in agriculture and food 
processing you will need to help recruit 
the production of at least one additional 
person for the agricultural industry in 
your community. 


An increase in manpower production 
is not necessarily an increase in number 
of people. Scheduling production so that 
more days of employment per worker 
can be provided within your industry or 
combining work schedules with other 
industries in your area are also steps 
to be worked out. 


In simple terms, therefore, the first 
factor in your manpower program is the 
complete utilization of the available work 
force in your local office area. Your 
answer to this may be that you have 
been doing just that for years. I strongly 
urge, however, that you try harder—that 
you apply the same thinking to this 
problem that you do to increasing pro- 
duction, improving quality, and reducing 
operating costs. Because the manpower 
problem is no less important to the suc- 
cess of your operation. 


The second source of labor supply will 
come from an analysis of available work- 
ers within what we call the day-haul 
area (50-mile radius) who can be re- 
cruited for seasonal jobs — women and 
youth and others not normally in the 
agricultural or food processing labor 
market. This is a source of labor that 
you’ve used before; but again, if you’re 
going to contribute more to the defense 
manpower program, you should cooper- 
ate fully with the employment service to 
develop or improve day-haul programs. 
Your local office manager, and through 
him the local offices in the surrounding 
area, can provide valuable assistance in 
engineering day-haul programs, many of 


which have been remarkedly successful 
throughout the country. I think of one 
example, which has been given national 
publicity, operating out of Memphis 
where between ten and fifteen thousand 
workers are transported by bus and 
truck to farms within a fifty mile radius 
of the city each day. 


Day haul programs have one great 
advantage. They reduce the problem of 
inadequate or insufficient housing in an 
area which requires large numbers of 
seasonal workers to augment the local 
labor supply. 


The third source of labor supply is 
that labor which results from recruiting 
at points so distant that it is necessary 
to insure there is sufficient —and ade- 
quate housing in the vicinity to accom- 
modate the workers we are able to 
recruit for the plant. In this part of 
the manpower program you have, we 
believe, the first and primary responsi- 
bility. Unless adequate housing and 
other facilities are provided, it is most 
difficult to recruit satisfactory workers 
and it is more difficult to keep them on 
the job. 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, working with the State employment 
agencies, has done a great deal to de- 
velop information on the migration of 
agricultural workers. We have made 
available to thousands of workers on the 
eastern seaboard, guides to seasonal jobs 
which show production areas, principal 
crops and crop maturity dates. Your 
local office participates in distributing 
this information and participates in the 
guidance of migratory manpower. Many 
of you are familiar with what we call 
the coordinated program for moving 
labor, when it is needed, among the 
States on the east coast. Incidentally 
the first meeting of Atlantic Seaboard 
farm placement representatives to plan 
for 1951 is scheduled for next Tuesday 
in Washington. 


This completes the first part of a man- 
power program—involving complete util- 
ization of working hours in the day and 
days of employment during the season to 
the total available domestic manpower 
in your community—workers from near- 
by areas—or manpower from distant 
areas who can be housed in the vicinity 
of your plant. 


If this manpower program does not 
meet your needs, however, then it is 
necessary to seek other areas of possible 
labor supply. But, just as the avail- 
ability of housing very frequently is the 
controlling factor in utilizing migrant 
workers from distant areas, so housing 
affects the remaining two manpower 
sources. In the order of availability, 
they are agricultural labor from Puerto 
Rico and foreign agricultural workers. 

Puerto Ricans are, of course, Ameri- 
can citizens and are to be included as 
part of our mobilization of domestic 
manpower. Your local office manager 
will be able to advise you how arrange- 
ments can be made to obtain workers 
from Puerto Rico. 
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As you know, foreign workers can only 
be obtained if domestic workers from all 
available sources cannot be secured. If 
this condition should prevail, foreign 
workers will be considered and certifica- 
tion to Immigration and Naturalization 
Service made, if necessary. Some people 
might consider the use of foreign work- 
ers as a tailor-made solution to the man- 
power problem, particularly with refer- 
ence to agriculture. But I submit to you 
that while it may turn out to be a part 
of the answer, it is far from the entire 
or correct answer. 

These are the five sources of labor 
from which we can develop the elements 
of a manpower program. There are 
many angles which affect each of the five 
elements — angles which should be in- 
cluded in your planning. All of us in the 
employment service will help in every 
way to make your manpower program a 
success—and make the manpower budget 
stretch to meet our total manpower 
requirements. 


TAXES, WOMEN AND HOGS 


Colonel Jack Major, the humorist from 
Paducah, Kentucky, crowded the con- 
vention hall to the walls and brought 
down the-rafters with his treatment of 
the above subject. The Colonel’s mix- 
ture of humor and home spun philosophy 
is known to canner audiences. Among 
others he spoke just a few years ago at 
the Old Guard Meeting in Atlantic City. 


THE DETERMINATION OF 
MATURITY OF VEGETABLES 


By F. A. LEE 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Abstract of Talk at the Annual Food 
Processing Meeting, November 15, 1950 


The quality of vegetables is primarily 
dependent upon maturity. Several tests 
are available for the determination of 
maturity of raw vegetables. Of these the 
Tenderometer measures shearing 
force and is successfully used for aspar- 
agus and peas. Maturity of peas also 
may be estimated by specific gravity and 
by determination of the total starch con- 
tent. The latter method also may be 
used for sweet corn. By means of the 
Succulometer proposed for sweet corn, 
the quantity of juice extracted serves 
as a measure of maturity. In addition, 
the refractive index of the juice of 
sweet corn has been found to be quite 
satisfactory. 


A number of tests have been devised 
to measure the maturity of frozen and 
canned sweet corn and peas. These in- 
clude determinations of the number of 
sinkers in several strengths of salt solu- 
tion, the percent of substance insoluble 
in 80 percent alcohol, the percent of total 
solids, the percent of total starch, and 
the measurement of specific gravity. 

Each of these several methods has its 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. 
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Corn and Pea Groups Merge for Promotional Effort 


' Associated Independent Canners, Inc. Formed 
| For Long Range Expansion Of The Canned 
Foods Market. 


| NotE—The newly organized Associated 
; Independent Canners, Inc. formation of 
which was announced by The Canning 
Trade last week, has not yet gone as far 
in arranging its staff, etc., as was indi- 
cated in our item. No secretary-manager 
has yet been named by the group. 


Formation of the Associated Indepen- 
dent Canners, Inc. in Chicago Novem- 
ber 30th is the most important step yet 
taken by small canners toward realiza- 
tion of a cooperative, long range. pro- 
gram for the development of the canned 
foods market. 


The new organization, an outgrowth of 
the now defunct Canned Pea Association 
Associated Independent Corn Canners, 
and the Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
has as its aim more basic planning and 
permanent effort in behalf of canned 
foods than was possible within the pre- 
vious organizations. 


The Associated Independent Canners, 
Ine. will act as the marketing and pro- 
motion service of the independent can- 
ning industry. Through continuity of 
effort and long range market develop- 
ment, the group aims to build acceptance 
of the products of independent canners. 
By providing a continuous industry pro- 
gram, the organization will enhance the 
financial stability of its members and 
will permit independent canners to offer 
their products with the backing of a 
sound merchandising and _ promotion 
program. 


AIC will also assist the wholesale gro- 
cers who sell under private labels, by 
sponsoring unbranded product promo- 
tions and by keeping the movement of 
canned foods more even and healthy. 


In addition, AIC will offer assistance 
and guidance to individual canners on 
their own marketing plans and programs. 


After enrollment is complete, first 
activities of the association will be to 
promote the distribution, sale and con- 
sumption of canned corn and canned 
peas. Later it will expand to include the 
sxromotion of other canned vegetables. 


Plans call for the fostering of coop- 
crative advertising with related item 
manufacturers and suppliers, merchan- 
dising of advertising to trade factors, 
‘evelopment of point of sale materials, 
consumer publicity campaigns, informa- 
tion and sales news for both canners and 
‘he trade, a trade relations program co- 
ordinated with other food trade and 
chain store organizations, market re- 
search on a continuous, commodity basis, 
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and cultivation of the _ institutional 


market. 


AIC has announced that John Holme 
has been appointed director of market- 
ing. Formerly merchandising and adver- 
tising manager of General Foods’ dessert 
brands and a member of the advertising 
staff of Libby, McNeill and Libby, Mr. 
Holme for the next 60 days will be trav- 
eling extensively calling on canners to 
explain the activities and objectives of 
AIC in the process of building member- 
ship. Enrollment already includes mem- 
bers from every state. Interest is wide- 
spread, and present participants account 
for a sizeable portion of the total pack 
of corn and peas. Assessment of mem- 
bers is °s cents per case. 


For the time being all inquiries should 
be addressed to Robert Harland, Counsel 
for AIC, First Wisconsin National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


OFFICERS 


Elected officers from the ranks of can- 
ner members are: President, Robert D. 
Baker, Baker Canning Co., Theresa, 
Wis.; Vice-Presidents, Edward H. Dun- 
lap, Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, 
Ind., and John P. Kraemer, Mammoth 
Spring Canning Co., Sussex, Wis.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Francis S. Silver, The 
Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


DIRECTORS 


Directors of AIC, to hold office until 
the annual meeting next spring, are in 
addition to the officers: Fred H. Bird, 
Medomak Canning Co., Rockland, Me.; 
George A. Borg, Northland Canning Co., 
Cokato, Minn.; F. Webster Browne, H. 
C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Me.; C. 
Edward Cootes, The B. F. Shriver Co., 
Westminster, Md.; Glenn FE. Finch, 
Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y.; T. 
A. Fremming, Fairmont Canning Co., 
Fairmont, Minn.; Carleton A. Friday, 
Friday Canning Corp., New Richmond, 
Wis.; Edert W. Garlock, Victor Food 
Corp., Victor, N. Y.; G. R. Garrettson, 
The J. B. Inderrieden Co., Chicago; G. 
J. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, New Hol- 
stein, Wis.; Leon Jones, J. R. Simplot, 
Caldwell, Idaho; N. W. Merrill, Blue 
Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, Ore.; Alex 
N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, Inc., 
Fredonia, Wis.; Keith More, Merrell 
Canning Co., Harlan, Iowa; Reynold 
Peterson, Big Horn Canning Co., Cow- 
ley, Wyo.; James R. Shilling, Shilling 
Bros., Inc., Finksburg, Md.; W. C. 
Schorer, Sauk City Canning Co., Sauk 
City, Wis.; James M. Shriver, The B. F. 
Shriver Co., Westminster, Md.; G. Bar- 
tol Silver, Chas. B. Silver & Sons, Havre 
de Grace, Md.; Norman Spain, Winches- 
ter Canning Co., Canal Winchester, 
Ohio; T. Stran Summers, Charles G. 
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Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa.; 
C. Luther Swaim, C. W. Swaim Canning 
Co., Wilmington, Ohio; Allan Weeman, 
Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis.; 
J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis.; and Fred Wright, 
Beaver Valley Canning Co., Grimes, 


Iowa. 


NCA SETS UP WAR | 
MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE 


Because of the essentiality of canned 
foods as an offensive and defensive 
weapon under war and war preparation 
conditions, Henry P. Taylor, President 
of the National Canners Association has 
appointed the following men to a 
War Mobilization Committee: Milton E. 
Brooding, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California; Howard 
T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, New York; Ralph O. Dulany, 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Maryland; Walter L. Graefe, Pomona 
Products Company, Griffin, Georgia; 
Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mare C. Hut- 
chinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., 
Fennville, Michigan; H. F. Krimendahl, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Carroll E. Lindsey, Lakeland 
Highlands Canning Company, Highlands 
City, Florida; Harry E. MacConaughey, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, California; John F. McGov- 
ern, Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, 
Minnesota; E. A. Meyer, Richmond- 
Chase Company, New York, New York; 
Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Brothers Pack- 
ing Company, Salem, Oregon; Emil 
Rutz, Schuckl & Company, Sunnyvale, 
California; Oliver G. Willits, Campbell 
Soup Company, Camden, New Jersey; 
and E. E. Willkie, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Illinois. 

As authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, the War Mobiliza- 
tion Committee will be headed by Presi- 
dent Taylor and will act as advisers to 
him in all steps involving canning indus- 
try preparation to carry out a war 
effort. A group of special sub-committees 
is being formed to deal specifically with 
such functions as crop controls, labor 
supply and Selective Service, containers, 
machinery equipment and supplies, pro- 
curement, transportation, financing, and 
wage and price controls. Other func- 
tional sub-committees may be established 
as the need arises. 


CALPAK SURVEY 


Dean Witter & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have issued 
a comprehensive brochure tracing the 
history and operations of the California 
Packing Corporation from the company’s 
inception. 
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YOUNG GUARDS ACCEPTING 
BANQUET RESERVATIONS 


Secretary Robert L. Eirich of the 
Young Guard Society, sent out a letter 
to all members this week requesting 
early reservations for the Young Guard 
Banquet which will be held on the eve- 
ning of February 19 in the Terrace 
Room of the Morrison Hotel. The Ter- 
race Room provides a marvelous setting 
for the affair since there are no pillars 
or posts to obstruct the view, and every 
one will have a ringside seat. 


The Entertainment Committee has 
promised the “Show of Shows” and all 
who expect to attend are advised to get 
their reservations in early, as the affair 
has proved a sell out over the past few 
years and many have had to be turned 
away. Reservations should be directed 
to Secretary Robert L. Eirich, Croker- 
Unicn, 1600 S. Clinton Street, Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


NARROW ESCAPE FOR “‘SILKIE’’ 


In every storm of major proportions, 
a number of stories of courage and de- 
termination naturally ensue. <A _ good 
many of those who attended the Tri- 
State Convention at Atlantic City last 
week heard of the harrowing experience 
of Walter (Silkie) Silkworth, genial rep- 
resentative of F. H. Woodruff Seed Com- 
pany, who makes his home at Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. During the recent storm, 
Silkie and a friend, deeming the weather 
not too bad, followed through with their 
plans of going duck hunting on Saturday, 
November 25. Having just comfortably 
settled themselves in the duck blind some 
15 minutes walk from shore, they sud- 
denly noticed the water had risen some 
four or five feet and in a matter of 
minutes, the duck blind, saving one pole, 
was swept away. The two of them hung 
on to the pole from 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 2 in the afternoon, when nearly 
exhausted, they thought they had as 
much chance making a break for shore 
as they did holding on to the pole. After 
three and one-half hours of wading, 
sometimes breast high they reached 
shore and stumbled to the safety of dry 
land. Silkie gives golf a good bit of 
credit for his rescue. As all of his friends 
know he plays golf frequently actually 
being a qualified member of the Profes- 
sional Golfers Association. He says his 
arm and leg muscles were in such good 
shape from golf that he was able to en- 
dure the terrific strain. Yes, Silkie’s 
friend is a golfer too. 


TERBEEK RETIRING 


John G. Terbeek, of the Haserot Com- 
pany, Cleveland, will retire on December 
31 after 45 years of service with the 
company, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WILSON ELECTED FMC VEEP 


Clifford K. Wilson, Manager of FMC’s 
Sprague-Sells Division with headquar- 
ters at Hoopeston, Illinois, has been 
elected Vice-President of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation. Dur- 
ing his 27 years of association with FMC 
and its predecessor companies, Mr. Wil- 
son has been actively engaged in the 
canning machinery field. When FMC 
was organized in 1928 he was placed in 
charge of Sprague-Sells’ Buffalo, New 
York plant. In 1933 he was made Assis- 
tant Manager of the division. Early last 


CLIFFORD K. WILSON 


year he became Manager of the Division 
succeeding the late Neal S. Sells. 

The Sprague-Sells Division is one of 
the leading manufacturers of food prep- 
aration and food processing equipment 
for the canning and freezing industries. 
In addition to its main plant at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois the division has branch oper- 
ations at Westminster, Maryland and 
New Haven, Indiana. 

At the same Board meeting Hubert L. 
Byrd, Manager of the John Bean Divi- 
sion at Lansing, Michigan, was also 
elected a Vice-President. 


CANNON BUILDING PLANT 
ADDITION 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, 
Delaware, canners, is making a new steel 
and reinforced concrete addition which 
will greatly increase the production and 
capacity of the plant. The new addition 
is expected to be completed by March 15 
and will give the firm one of the most 
modern plants on the Eastern Shore. 
A new modern office building, which is 
now under construction, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy shortly after the 
first of the year. 
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CARNATION CONTINUES 
CONTENTED HOUR 


The Carnation Company has renewed 
its sponsorship of the Sunday night mus- 
ical series, “Carnation Contented Hour” 
over the C.B.S. Radio Network for an- 
other 52 weeks beginning with the broad- 
cast of January 7, 1951. The program 
is one of the oldest on the radio, begin- 
ning in 1932, changing over to C.B.S. in 
1949. It stars Tony Martin and Jo 
Stafford with Victor Young’s Orchestra 
and is broadeast from Hollywood on 
Sunday 10:00-10:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


The company also sponsors two other 
C.B.S. shows “Carnation Family Party” 
with Jay Stewart on Saturdays 10:00- 
10:30 A.M., and the Burns and Allen 
Television series played over CBS-TV on 
alternate Thursdays 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


C & B APPOINTS GINN 


James R. Ginn, formerly with the 
H. J. Heinz Company, has been ap- 
pointed District Sales Manager for the 
Frozen Food Division of the Crosse & 
Blackwell Company of Baltimore and 
will supervise sales of frozen concen- 
trated juice in Ohio and_ adjacent 
territory. 


ON DEWEY & ALMY BOARD 


Dr. Edwin R. Gilliland, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Henry 
L. Gilbert, Jr., Vice-President of Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company, have been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
chemical firm. 

Dr. Gilliland, who is also Associate 
Director of the Nuclear Science and 
Engineering Laboratories at MIT, re- 
cently received the Celanese Award from 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineering. In 1944 he was given the 
Baekeland Award of the American 
Chemical Society. He served as Assis- 
tant Rubber Director in charge of re- 
search and development in World 
War II. 


Mr. Gilbert was made Vice-President 
in charge of Dewey & Almy’s overseas 
sales in 1947, prior to which he was Sec- 
retary and clerk of the company. 


KILLED IN CRASH 


Ned H. Fleming, Jr., 26, was killed 
in an automobile crash at De Soto, Kan- 
sas, last week. Mr. Fleming was the 
son of Ned Fleming, president of The 
Fleming Company, prominent wholesale 
grocers with headquarters at Topeka. 
and had been associated with his fathe 
in the operation of the wholesale grocery 
business. 
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EXPANDING 
CANNING OPERATIONS 


National Farmers Union Service Cor- 
poration, of Puyallup, Washington, suc- 
cessors to the Farmers Union Berry 
Co-op, of that city, announces the expan- 
sion of their canning line to include a 
Blue Lake bean pack in 1951. 

The new owners of the Puyallup prop- 
erty purchased the plant July 1, 1950 
from the former cooperative. A sizeable 
frozen food pack was completed in 1950 
while at the same time a new canning 
line was installed and a small canned 
pack of berries, cherries and prunes was 
processed. 


Crews are now busy in placing equip- 
ment and making necessary building 
changes to bring about adequate facili- 
ties for a substantial canned fruit and 
vegetable operation. At the same time 
the frozen food line is being expanded so 
that larger quantities and more varie- 
ties of frozen food items can also be 
processed. 


Al Lamb, formerly Assistant General 
Manager in Charge of Sales for Blue 
Lake Packers, Inc., of Salem, Oregon, is 
the General Manager of the Service Cor- 
poration’s plant, at Puyallup. He is 
assisted by Mr. O. J. Geiger, the Produc- 
tion Manager, who was formerly em- 
ployed by the Washington Packer’s 
Cooperative. 


PFIZER TO EXPAND 
CITRIC ACID PLANT 


The third post-war expansion of citric 
acid production facilities has been an- 
nounced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 101- 
old chemical manufacturing company. 
Pfizer’s plant at Groton, Connecticut, 
will be enlarged and new equipment in- 
stalled to meet steadily rising demand 
for this essential commodity. The addi- 
tion will make possible doubling the 
Groton plant output. Work has already 
begun, and is expected to be completed 
by summer, 1951, 

Recently, the Pfizer company an- 
nounced a one-year price freeze for 
citric acid, to remain effective through 
August 31, 1951—the first voluntary 
price stabilization move in the chemical 
industry. 

According to John E. McKeen, presi- 
dent of Pfizer, the recent sharp rise in 
the demand for citric acid is a good indi- 
cation of developing military needs for the 
many products in which citric acid is an 
ingredient, and prompt expansion of pro- 
duction capacity is therefore deemed 
essential. “Although we have had diffi- 
culty in meeting the recent, sudden in- 
crease in demand for citric acid, we hope 
to insure an adequate supply of our 
Pfizer quality product through this ex- 
pansion by late summer,” Mr. McKeen 
said. 

Citric acid is also widely used in the 
pharmaceutical and medicinal industry 


and for the manufacture of sodium 
citrate for the processing of blood plas- 
ma. It is an important industrial chem- 
ical, being used in the preparation of 
blueprints, the manufacture of plastics 
and is widely used in the food industry 
as the principal standard acidulant in 
many products. Pfizer began to produce 
citric acid in 1880 and in 1923 became 
the first company to produce citric acid 
commercially by fermentation methods. 


CAL PACK REDEEMS STOCK 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, has announced 
that all of its preferred stock outstand- 
ing as of February 15, 1951, will be 
redeemed at $50.00 a share. At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors L. S. 
Argall was elected a director to succeed 
Ralph E. Sanborn who resigned because 
of failing health. Mr. Argall has also 
been named a member of the executive 
committee and a vice-president. 


GRANTED STOCK ISSUE 


The Veg-O-Juice Co., 1863 Fifth Ave., 
San Diego, California, a preserving and 
canning concern, has been granted a per- 
mit by the California Corporation Com- 
mittee to issue part of its capital stock 
for business purposes. Directors of the 
firm are Ralph B. Mullenix, Robert J. 
Prentiss and Thomas M. Hamilton. 


Write for full 
information or 
contact your 


NEW fc Air Blast 


Dryer 


proc hard Consider the advantages of this new FMC 
presentative. 
Air Blast Can Dryer: 


e Efficiently dries cans with no 
reheating. 
e Can be installed in the small 
space of only 30 in. by 9 ft. 
e Provides maximum efficiency 
with high capacity. 
FMC Air Blast Can Dryer dries cans which 
have been cooled to room temperature, and 
permits immediate labeling and casing. Be 
sure to get full details today. 


OTHER FMC CAN EQUIPMENT 
FMC KYLER-LABELER 
FMC NON-SHOCK CASER 

FMC CAN UNSCRAMBLER 

ye FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


% FMC LIGHT WEIGHT CAN 
DETECTOR 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
coeror#arion 
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TIN FOR CANS CUT 


The National Production Authority on 
December 12 disclosed that it is planning 
to cut the quantity of tin and other ma- 
terials for making cans to package food, 
drinks, oil and many other products. 
Representatives of the metal can and 
closure industry were told that NAP is 
presently considering an order to re- 
duce consumption of pig tin for civilian 
uses and is contemplating a cut back of 
about 25 percent. Industry advisory com- 
mittees were also told that NAP is plan- 
ning measures for conserving tin and 
other critical materials in the containers, 
closure and other related industries. The 
measures are intended to accomplish 
maximum production with reduced sup- 
plies of basic materials by changes in 
present specifications, the use of substi- 
tute materials and other conservation 
measures. 


NEW TEST INSTRUMENT HELPS 
STRETCH TIN SUPPLIES 


Tin coatings as thin as 1-millionth of 
an inch on ferrous stock can be measured 
and controlled with uncanny accuracy in 
approximately 30 seconds through use 
of a new electronic tin thickness gauge 
now available for the first time. 

Developed by the Research and Control 
Instruments Division of North American 
Philips Company, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., in co-operation with one of the larg- 
est steel and tin plate producers, it per- 
mits quick, accurate, economical, non- 
destructive thickness gauging on one side 
of a sheet at a time, or on both sides 
simultaneously. Known as the Norelco 
Geiger-Counter Tin Plating Thickness 
gauge, the unit conserves critical tin by 
making possible the maintenance of con- 
tinuous coatings of satisfactory charac- 
teristics. It permits close quality control 
more speedily and more accurately than 
conventional chemical methods and with 
considerable savings in time and test 
acid costs. 


The sheets being tested are not wasted 
as they may be used in the ultimate 
product. In this electronic apparatus, 
collimated X-radiation from a_ high-in- 
tensity X-ray tube is directed onto the 
plated test sheet. The emergent radia- 
tion is accurately measured by a Geiger- 
Counter, which operates suitable electro- 
mecanical printed tape registers. 

Thickness determination can be made 
at various positions along a sheet which 
may be up to 39 inches wide. Continu- 
ing process control can be maintained to 
insure very close tolerance on thicknesses 
over any desired areas. 

The unit is compact, requiring a floor 
space of only 7%’ x 6%’ for the dual 
apparatus. Electronic components are 
housed in a steel cabinet with heavy steel 
framing for installation in factory areas. 
Controls can be locked to avoid tamper- 
ing. Operation is comparatively simple, 
as the operator merely inserts and in- 
cexes the sheets. Results are indicated 
ky the printing tape registers. 
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DRIED FRUIT EXPORTS OUTLOOK 


Immediate prospects for enlarging ex- 
ports of U. S. dried fruit to Western 
Europe are not bright, the USDA re- 
ports, on basis of study by Dr. H. R. 
Wellman, director of Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of California, who has just returned 
to this country. His survey, sponsored 
by Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions under Research and Marketing Act, 
covered Belgium, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands,. Sweden and United King- 
dom. On basis of his observations in 
those countries, Dr. Wellman reported 
chief obstacles to enlarged exports at 
present are: (1) Governmental controls 
over importation of U. S. dried fruit; 
(2) current high prices of U. S. dried 
fruits; and (8) in case of raisins, com- 
petition from other countries. 


GERBER ELECTS JANES 


Lester Janes, who had been Secretary 
and Controller of the Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan, has been 
elected Vice-President and Secretary of 
the company. 


S. & W. SALES UP 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports that sales for the 
six months ended October 31 totaled 
$23,296,098, compared with $15,880,583 
in the corresponding period last year 
when a 109-day strike closed the San 
Francisco and Oakland warehouses. The 
war in Korea stimulated business i!n 
June, July and August, usually a dull 
period, and buying has now assumed a 
normal aspect, says president Adrien J. 
Falk. 


HUNT CONSIDERING MERGE 


A merger of Hunt Foods, Inc., Fuller- 
ton, California, and Atlas Imperial 
Engine Co. is under consideration, as 
well as the sale of the engine building 
concern to the canning company. The 
initial action is described as _ purely 
exploratory. 


PINAP EMPLOYES GIVE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Six employees of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Inc. Honolulu, T. H., 
have arrived at San Francisco by air to 
give California employees and stockhold- 
ers an illustrated review of last year’s 
operations. They were chosen from a 
group of 22 who gave similar talks to 
employees at the Honolulu cannery and 
the Wahiawa and Lanai plantations. The 
six visitors, five of whom are visiting the 
mainland for the first time, are Choyu 
Yara, Eugene Eugenio, Takatsuga Ko- 
yama, Maurice Ishimoto, Mitsuma Miya- 
zaki and Ethel Akiyama. 
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MASTER SALESMAN 


E. W. Busby, of the San Francisco, 
California sales branch of the H. J, 
Heinz Co., has been returned a winner 
in the company’s master salesmen con- 
test and as part of his award will attend 
the Heinz national sales convention in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEMPSEY RESIGNS 


J. H. Dempsey has resigned as presi- 
dent of the San Diego Packing Company, 
San Diego, California, after having 
greatly improved its position and dis- 
posing of it and is now back in the San 
Francisco Bay area, assuming former 
duties with the Hickmott Canning Com- 
pany, Antioch, and the Red Rock Fish- 
eries, Richmond. 


FIRE DAMAGES DURKEE PLANT 


An estimated $25,000 fire damage was 
done to the plant of Durkee Foods at 
Portland, Oregon on November 26. 


CLEVELAND BROKERS ELECT 


Richard H. Klein, of the J. A. Plain 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Food Brokers’ Association for 
1951. 

Other officers named by the Cleve- 
land group include T. M. McLaughlin, 
of the T. M. McLaughlin Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Franklin E. Walter, of the A. K. 
Ackerman Co., Treasurer; E. H. Virgils, 
of the Charles G. Kidney Company, Di- 
rector; and F. C. Deibel, of Genera] In- 
gredients, Inc., Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA BROKERS ELECT 


Samuel B. Blaskey, of the J. C. Blas- 
key Co., has been elected President of 
the Philadelphia Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion for 1951. 

J. Berchsmans Daily, of the H. A. N. 
Daily Co., was elected Vice-President, 


with Tony Hunsicker, of the A. J. 
Hunsicker Co., re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


DECEASED 


George S. Daugherty, 83-yea:-old 
President of the Niagara County |’re- 
serving Company, Wilson, New York, 
died at his home in East Liberty, I’enn- 
sylvania on Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 6. Mr. Daugherty was also I’resl- 
dent of the George S. Daugherty ( om- 
pany, wholesale grocers of Pittsburgh. 
He purchased the Niagara County |’re- 
serving Company in 1920 and had oper- 
ated the plant since that time. 

He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
Fred L. Dennis of Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, one son, George S., Jr., and six 
grand children. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


II The Diseases of Apple, Pear and Quince—Continued 
(No. 2 in a Series of 12 Articles) 


OTHER APPLE DISEASES 

Biack rot is not so widely distributed as scab and causes only 
about 10% as much loss. The average damage to the crop is 
0.7% with a range from .1% to 1.8% during the period 1920- 
1939 (Figure 9). The data in Table 3 show the annual loss to 
be well over a million dollars for the nation. It is a most seri- 
ous problem on many popular varieties in New England and 
elsewhere. 

The fungus attacks the leaves causing small circular, some- 
times zonate, brown spots with dark centers. Usually infected 
areas may be observed on one side of a tree appearing as a cone 
radiating downward from a mummied fruit of the preceding 
year or from an infected branch. Foliage infection appears 
by June and leaves fall during July and August. Fruit infec- 
tion appears as a firm brown rot with many dark specks in 
concentric rings around the central point of infection. Many 
infected fruits dry down to black mummies and remain on the 
trees overwinter. Stems may have large cankered areas and 
young twigs and branches are killed outright. 


IN PER CENT 


LOSS 


an ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1930 ' 2 3 4 68 6 7 8 1939 
YEAR 
Figure 9. Average annual loss in the United States from 


four important diseases of apples as reported by state specialists 
cilaborating with the Plant Diseases Survey. It will be noted 
tiut heavy losses do not occur from all diseases in the same 
y urs. This is because the causal agents have different methods 
0; overwintering and attacking the apple, they respond differ- 
ei tly to the seasonal fluctuations of weather and some of them 
aie somewhat regional in their occurrence so local weather con- 
di'ions may drastically affect their destructiveness. Although 
th se percentage figures may not be impressive a disease such 
a: black rot causes an annual loss (by pre-inflation figures) of 
$1,260,000 (Table 3), much of which is concentrated in a few 
a) ple-growing areas (Table 5). 
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Since the fungus spores that start new epedemics come from 
infected branches and mummies these should be removed during 
pruning operations. It is often necessary to mark infected areas 
in a tree during the growing season so as to detect them later. 
Any tree with mummy fruits on it should be examined closely 
for stem cankers during pruning operations. 

Many states (Table 5) depend upon the regular scab program 
to control black rot but nearly all rely upon copper materials or 
new organics in the cover sprays. 


TABLE 5. THE SEVERITY OF BLACK ROT OF APPLES (Caused by 
Physalospora Obtusa [Cydoniae]) and the chemical control measures recom- 
mended for application to foliage and fruit by Plant Pathologists in different 
states. 


Report FRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa Magsor SEcoNDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢,d 
1000 bu. % % % 
Arizona 
Arkansas 616 
Connecticut 1,314 
Delaware 897 0-10 P2, S1, S2, S3, O8, O9, 
Q2, N1, X38, C2, C3 
Florida 
Georgia x S1, S2, S3, C2 
Illinois Tr-10 (2) C2, D2, N2, Q2, S1, S2 
Indiana Tr-2(1) C2, C3 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky .... 274 X S1, S2, C2, D2 
Louisiana 
Maine 643 
1,727 1.6. S2, S3 
Michigan 7,132 x S2, S3 
Minnesota 189 S1, S2, D2, O8 
Mississippi x S2, C2 
Missouri 1,263 
Montana 
Nebraska 233 
New Hampshire........ 730 =1-10(1) S1, S2 
New Mexico 710 3-20 (3) S1, S2, S3, C2, Q2, D2, 
D4, P2, 08, O9 
New York 14,700 x S2, 08, O9 
North Carolina 1,011 X S3, S2, C2, D2 
(08, O9, Q2, N1) 
North Dakota 
09, Q2, D4, D3 
Oregon 2,988 
Pennsylvania _............ 7,853 1-12.5(2) $3, C2 
South Carolina 4 $1, S2, C2 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 337 
Texas 5-15 C2, S3, Q2, D2, D3 
10,196 =1-5(2) C2, N2 
Washington 26,955 
West Virginia ........... 4,125 0-100(3) S1, S2, S3, C2, C3, D2, 
08, 09, N1 
Wi in 647 Variable S2, S3, D2 
Wyoming 


a Av. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 
b See footnote b Table 4. 

¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 

d Usually required most extensively after calyx spray. 
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Bitter rot is similar to black rot in many respects (Figure 
10) but is most severe in states south of a line from the middle 
of Ohio through Pennsylvania. Many of the yellow varieties 
are practically destroyed in this belt of infection. The national 
loss (Figure 9) averages about 0.5% but this figure is mislead- 
ing because the disease is very severe in some localities. The 
chemicals accepted for its use are listed in Table 6. 


Cedar-apple rust is a highly specialized parasite that alter- 
nately lives on the red cedar and apples in a 24-month cycle. 
After a year on the cedar it produces galls about % to 2 inches 
in diameter. The following spring when the young apple leaves 
are exposed, the galls become covered with gelatinous orange- 
brown sporehorns. These sporehorns discharge millions of 
small delicate spores that may be carried several miles by wind. 
Few survive dry atmosphere or if carried more than a mile or 
two so orchards escape if they are more than a mile and a half 
removed from cedars. For many years this isolation was the 
only control measure employed because the regular apple sprays 
were ineffective. More recently Ferbam and other organics 
have been found to be very effective when applied in the pink 
and calyx periods; so they are used in many states (Table 7). 

Since the fungus can attack only young leaves and fruit, the 
special sprays do not have to be used over a protracted period. 
Usually two applications integrated with or combined with the 
regular sulfur schedule for scab are adequate. Most infection 
occurs during the late preblossom to early calyx period. Fruit 
infection is usually confined to the calyx end (Figure 11) which 
is exposed during this period. The disease appears as chlorotic 
to raised yellow spots on the leaves and fruit. Small black 
specks develop in these spots during July. By August masses 


TABLE 6. THE SEVERITY OF BITTER ROT OF APPLES (Caused by 
Glomerella Cingulata) and the chemical control measures recommended for 
Application to foliage and fruit by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Report FroM Loss From DISEASED 


ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa MaJor SEconpAry MINor TREATMENTSC.d 
1000 bu. % % % 
Arizona 
$3, C2, D2, O8, O9, 
S1, S2, Q2 

Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia XxX $1, S2, S8, C2 
Illinois C2, N2, D2, N1, Q2 
... .P2, S38, S2, D2, OS, O9, Q2 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky .......... 
Louisiana ........ 
Maine ......... 
Maryland 
7,132 
Mississippi xX C2, S2 
Nebraska ......... 233 
New Mexico ............... 710 $1, S2, S3, C2, Q2, D2, 

D4, P2, O8, O9 
North Carolina .........1,011 X ...D2, C2 (O08, O9, Q2, N1) 
D2, Q2, O8, O9, C2, C3 
Oregon ........... 
Pennsylvania .... D2, C2 
South Carolina $1, S2, C2 
South Dakota ....... 
Tennessee $3, 08, O9, C2, C3, D2 
10,196 C2, N2, Q2 
West Virginia 4,125 0-100(.5) D2, Q2, C2 


Wisconsin ...... 
Wyoming .......... 


a Av. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. - 
b See footnote b Table 4. 
¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 


d P2 is applied early in the spring as a ground spray to old leaves bearing 
overwintering inoculum of scab. 
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TABLE 7, THE SEVERITY OF CEDAR-APPLE RUST (Caused by Gymnds 
sporangium Juniperivirginianae) and the chemical control measures recom. 
mended for application to foliage and fruit by Plant Pathologists in different 
states. 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa MAJor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS‘ 
1000 bu. % % % 
Arizona 
Arkansas 616 1 $3, C2, D2, O8, O9, 
S2, Q2 

Connecticut 1,314 D2, S1, $2 
897 
Florida 
Georgia x $1, S2, S3, C2 
Illinois Tr-20(Tr) D2, C2 
Indiana . Tr 
Iowa ...... 1-15 (3) $3, S2, D2, O8, O9, Q2 
Kansas D2 
Maryland .. 0.8 D2, S2, $3 
Michigan xX P2, S2, S3, D2 
1,263 5-60 (50) D2 
Mentana ........ 
New Hampshire........ 730 =6Tr-40(Tr) D2 
New Mexico ..... 710 
New York ......... 14,700 D1, D2 
North Carolina .........1,011 SE S3, S2, C2, D2 
North Dakota 
x 
Pennsylvania D2, $2 
South Carolina ... ines S1, S2 
337 1-5 (1) O8, O9, C2, C3, D2 
Virginia .. 1-10(5) = D2 
Washington 
West Virginia 0-100 (5) D2 

Variable...... D2, $3 


b See footnote b Table 4. 


¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 


Figure 10. Bitter rot of apples showing the characteristic 
discoloration and drying up of fruit. Small tufts of the causal 
fungus may be seen scattered over the infected area. W /er- 
ever this disease or black rot ocewrs special attention must be 
paid to the timing and type of materials used after blossom fall. 
In nearly all areas, the preblossom sprays are designed to con- 
trol scab while the late season sprays must take into account 
other diseases such as this one. Satisfactory control of this 
disease has been realized only with the development of new 
chemicals in the post-war period. (Photographs provided by 
courtesy of Plant Pathology, North Carolina State College.) 
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pickles 


MUST BEGIN WITH 


quality 


If you buy on price alone, you must add something for the risk 


you take. If you do this, you will have enough to buy the best! 


YORK STATE PICKLING 


Developed to meet the urgent 
need for a high quality pickle, 
resistant to Mosaic. York State 
Pickling compares favorably with 
all standard varieties in ratings 
for yield, performance, quality, 
and adaptability. Its ability to 
produce pickles when other stand- 
ard varieties are virtually de- 
stroyed by Mosaic, makes this the 
most important new pickling 
variety in recent history. 


NATIONAL PICKLING 


The leading pickling variety. Our stock of 
National Pickling is outstanding for the pro- 
duction of highest quality pickles. Vigorous vines 
produce heavy yields of uniformly straight, sym- 
metrical pickles of all sizes. Its wide adapt- 
ability makes National Pickling a Packers’ 
favorite. 


ERRY- 
SEED CO. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES HARLINGEN MEMPHIS 


ORSE 
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TABLE 8 THE SEVERITY OF APPLE BLOTCH (caused by Phyllosticta 
Solitaria) and the chemical control measures recommended for application to 
foliage and fruit by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa Magor SeconpARY MINOR TREATMENTSC 
1000 bu. % To % 
Arizona 
616 5 $3, C2, D2, 08, O9, S1, 
$2, Q2 
Connecticut 1,314 
897 
Florida 
Georgia x S2, C2 
S008 (1) O08, 010, D2, N2, C2, S3 
Indiana .. x $3, D2 
Iowa. ....... Tr-1(Tr) C2, C3, D2, S2, $3 
Kentucky ... x D5, D3, D4, P2, C2 
Louisiana 5-20 (12) C2 
Maine ......... 
Maryland ... okt D2, C2, C3 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi x C2 
x D2, C2, C3, N2 
Montana 
233 
New Mexico Bre 
New York ....... 
North Carolina ......... C2, D2 
North Dakota 
4,379 
Oregon 2,988 
Pennsylvania _ .......... 1-2 (1.5) C2, S3 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
TENNESSEE 337 
Texas C2, S8, 
10,196 1-5(2) C2, C8, D2 
Washington .... 26,955 
West Virginia o00e4,125 0-100 (0.5) D2, C2 


Wisconsin 647 


Wyoming : 
~ a Av. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 
b See footnote b Table 4. 
ce See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 


of small cups develop on the underside of the leaves. These cups 
release spores which are blown back to the cedar which they 
infect and from which spores will be released about 19 months 
later. Some success in destroying the fungus on cedars has been 
reported from Michigan. 


Blotch, the fourth severe fungus disease of apples, is most 
important in the Mississippi Valley (Table 8). It causes exten- 
sive cankers on exposed twigs and severe fruit damage. The 
fungus overwinters as a dormant mycelium or spore-bearing 
body on infected branches. Control is achieved by the regular 
spray program preferably with copper instead of sulfur in the 
four or five cover sprays. Ferbam has found favor in some 
states. 


Fireblight is caused by a bacterium that lives overwinter in’ 


hold-over cankers on the branches, trunks and main roots. When 
moist warm conditions prevail in early spring the bacteria 
begin to multiply and are extruded as ooze or long tendrils 
from the periphery of the cankers. They are splashed by rain 
or carried by insects that visit blossoms in search of nectar 
so that many blossoms become infected. They wither and die 
within a few days (Figure 6 A). The bacterial growth is favored 
by the high sugar content of the nectaries and the soft, suc- 
culent tissue of the blossom so the bacteria progress down the 
flower parts into the pedicel and eventually into the main 
branches. Here it causes a soft brown canker that dries down 
into a hard sunken area frequently surrounded by a crack where 
it joins the normal tissue (Figure 6 A). The infection gradually 
spreads until the branches are girdled and the tree is killed. The 
rate of spread depends upon the age and succulence of tissue; so 
every effort should be made to avoid overstimulation of growth 
by use of excessive fertilization. Water sprouts are so sus- 
ceptible that the better orchardists are careful to remove them 
and to avoid conditions that favor their production. 


(Continued on page 23) 


A 


Figure 6. A. The early stages of a fireblight canker on an 
apple branch. The bacteria from hold-over cankers readily 
attack the blossoms if they are splashed upon the flowers or 
are carried by crawling insects. They progress down the blos- 
soms into the flower pedicel and into the main stem which they 
may girdle after a season or two. 


Figure 11. Cedar-apple rust showing spermogonia in the 
yellow-orange spots on fruits and leaves... This fungus is 80 
highly specialized that it must alternate between apple and red 
cedar since the spores produced on either host will not reinfect 
that host. In each two-year period of its cycle it lives in «pple 
for five months and in cedar, where it produces a large gall, for 
19 months. It may be controlled effectively by destroying all 
cedars within two miles of the apple orchard or by proper tim- 
ing of two sprays in the late prepink and calyx period. I ffec- 
tive control was not realized until the new organic funyicides 
were developed. (Photographs provided by courtesy of Plant 
Pathology Section, New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y.) 
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your problem 
Pest Control... 


here, in convenient form, is a 
whole envelope full of answers 


Let us put your name 
on the list to receive 


ORTHO FIELD NEWS LETTERS 


Timely, localized spray and dust programs cover- 
ing fruits, vegetables, field crops and livestock. 


Address your request to 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Home Office: RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL omes: 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 81 S.E. Yamhill 311 Evans Street (P.O. Box 428) 
4 Portland 14, Oregon Caldwell, Idaho 
P.O. Box 129 
YOU RS FOR THE ASKING Maryland Heights, Missouri 
, Californi 1010 East Reno Street 
Authoritative data on many subjects dealing with plenarsahie agit Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 


675 Emory Street 


modern pest control through agricultural chemicals. San Jose 10, California one Rosernnemevt 


Fennville, Michigan 


Compiled and assembled by ORTHO for canners, 3208 Hamilton Avenue 150 Bayway 
‘ (P.O. Box 48) Elizabeth 2, New Jersey 
gtowers, county agents, VO-ag teachers and all agri- Fresno, California 
cultural leaders. 202 North Magnolia Avenue Lyndonville, New York 
3 (P.O. Box 471) Fairvilla Road (P.O. Box 1231) 
Write your nearby ORTHO field office (see list at right) Whittier, California Orlando, Florida 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Undertone — Rounding Out Scarce 

Items—Many Withdrawn On Tomatoes— 

Beans Advance—Good Interest In Corn— 

Orange Juice Advances—Coast Fruits Close- 

ly Sold Up—Good Call For Maine Sardines— 
Other Fish Easy. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, December 14, 1950 


THE SITUATION —A strong price 
undertone and a moderately active trad- 
ing volume for this season of the year 
featured developments in the local can- 
ned foods market during the week. Not- 
withstanding the imminence of year-end 
inventories, chains and wholesalers are 
remaining in the market to round out 
holdings of scarce items. Considerable 
business has been booked for shipment 
after the turn of the year, and it is ex- 
pected that distributors will begin to 
move these goods from canners’ plants 
to their warehouses as soon as possible 
to guard against any transportation de- 
lays incidental to the unfolding emer- 
gency program. 


THE OUTLOOK—With fears of dis- 
astrous price rollbacks largely dissi- 
pated, jobbers and chains are expected 
to stage a spirited buying movement 
after the turn of the year, anticipating 
a sold-up market for many items well in 
advance of 1951 canning operations for 
seasonal packs. There are indications 
that the banks are reappraising loan 
policies on inventories and with adequate 
financing, prospects are that distributors 
will continue to build up their inven- 
tories if the international situation con- 
tinues at its present critical point. The 
distributing trade has largely discounted 
any adverse reaction, pricewise, from 
price ceiling or rationing moves. 


TOMATOES—Canners are talking a 
higher price basis, and a number are 
withdrawn at the moment, anticipating 
no difficulty in liquidating their small 
unsold stocks either through sales into 
trade channels or to the government 
within the next few months. Meanwhile, 
the market remains rather nominal as 
to price, with canners reported willing to 
consider business on standards at $1.00 
for 1s, $1.50 for 2s, $2.25 on 2%s, and 
$7.50 on 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. Extra 
standards are closely sold up. Reports 
from California likewise a closely sold-up 
market, with standard 2%s commanding 
$2.25 and 10s $9.00 per dozen, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


BEANS—With government buying a 
major market factor, southern canners 
have advanced quotations on cut green 
beans, with 2s now held at $1.45 to $1.50 
and 303s at a range of $1.35 to $1.40. 
No offerings of 10s are reported at the 
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MARKET NEWS 


moment. Northwestern canners. are 
offering Blue Lakes in a limited way, 
with standards at $1.45 and upwards. 
Extra standard 4-cut sieve are listed at 
$1.80-$1.85, while fancy commands $2.75 
for 1-sieve whole and $2.60 for 2-sieve. 


CORN—There was continued buying 
interest reported this week on all grades, 
and the market remains in strong posi- 
tion. Canner offerings are not large, but 
the trade expects that some additional 
supplies in first hands may emerge from 
hiding after the turn of the year. 


LIMAS—New pack lima beans were 
offered out of the South this week, with 
fancy medium all-green quoted at $2.25 
and fancy small all-green at $2.50. 
Standard mixed white and green were 
reported available at $1.00 for 3038s, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—With short 
supplies and firmness ruling in the mar- 


- kets for major vegetables, the trade is 


showing more disposition to lengthen 
holdings of mixed vegetables. Southern 
packers are quoting new pack fancy at 
$1.10-$1.15 for 3038s, 2s at $1.25-$1.30, 
and 10s at $6.50-$6.75, f.o.b. 


ORANGE JUICE UP — Florida can- 
ners this week advanced their list on new 
pack orange juice, reflecting rising pack- 
ing costs. No. 2s have been marked up 
to $1.12% for either sweetened or un- 
sweetened, with the 46-ounce size at 
$2.55-$2.60. Grapefruit juice, however, 
continued to be offered at 90 cents for 
2s and $2.05 for 46-ounce. Blended has 
been advanced, in sympathy with the 
higher market for orange juice, and is 
now posted at $1.00 for 2s and $2.30 for 
46-ounce, all f.o.b. canneries. Buyers, 
who have hitherto been rather reluctant 
to take hold of the market for new pack 
citrus, increased their purchasing opera- 
tions sharply during the week, largely 
as a result of rumors indicating a pos- 
sible cutback in can supplies which will 
restrict canning operations for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While inde- 
pendent canners are carrying stocks for 
later QM requirements, they are rather 
closely sold up, insofar as open-market 
offerings are concerned. It is expected, 
however, that some additional supplies 
may reach the market after January 1. 
The national brand canners, however, 
are reportedly carrying fair stocks of 
fruits which will be allocated to their 
regular trade during the first half of the 
year. There were no price developments 
reported from California during the 
week. Meanwhile, buyers are turning 
their attention to the Northwest, where 
canners are still offering pears, cherries, 
and prune plums for prompt shipment. 


SARDINES—While distributors would 
prefer to let the canners carry the pack 
into the spring months, uncertainty over 
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supply and price prospects has acceler- 
ated demand, and Maine canners are get- 
ting a broadened call for stocks for ship- 
ment after the end of the month. Can- 
ners generally are holding the market at 
$5.50 per case, f.o.b. plants. California 
sardine canners are also getting a good 
inquiry, and are quoting ovals in mus- 
tard or tomato sauce at $6.00 to $6.25 
per case, with tall naturals $4.10 and up- 
wards, f.o.b. 


SALMON—No change is reported in 
the salmon situation this week. Buyers 
are coasting along on current inven- 
tories and commitments, and while prob- 
ably buying interest would develop if 
top grades were offered, the market on 
such goods is well sold up. Chums are 
still in liberal supply, but are meeting 
with but a limited call. 


TUNA—Heavy supplies are keeping 
tuna in an easy position, and the market 
is lagging behind other canned foods. 
California canners are offering fancy 
solid pack whitemeat halves at $14.50 
per case for prompt shipment, with 
flakes and chunks whitemeat at $12.00, 
blended at $10.25, and mixed dark and 
white $8.00. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Active Market—Buyers Covering On Short 

Items—Citrus Shows Improvement—Only 

Occasional Small Lots Of Tomatoes Offered 
—All Items In Good Position. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 14, 1950 


THE SITUATION — This week has 
brought a very noticeable change from 
the previous dull period reported here 
week after week. Buyers who had been 
deaf to canned food offerings over this 
prolonged period are now beginning to 
sit up and take notice. Despite a severe 
shortage of ready cash on the part of 
many distributors they are making a 
definite attempt of cover further on 
items that will obviously be short. For- 
ward buying, which has been completely 
dead, is making a reappearance as the 
trend is to buy ahead for delivery in Jan 
uary or later if possible. Canners, stil! 
in the driver’s seat, are not too receptive 
to such buying methods and for the most 
part, are insisting on prompt shipments 
creating a tighter squeeze. However, the 
bars are down and it looks like a norma! 
trading market as long as the threat o! 
war continues to hang over our heads 
All of this has been occasioned by the 
sudden turn of events in the far East 
and the possible repurcussions on our 


‘economy at home where anything might 


happen, depending entirely, of course, 
upon the International situation. Almost 
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MARKET NEWS 


all markets are bullish and the few soft 
spots that had developed on an other- 
wise firm canned foods front will quickly 
disappear, in fact, in several cases prices 
have hit bottom and started back up. 


Canned vegetables lead the present 
parade, especially tomatoes, while corn 
and peas are also showing more activity. 
Canned tomatoes have just about disap- 
peared from the local scene and peas are 
getting tighter all the time, especially in 
No. 10 tins. While fancy corn is still 
available in fair quantities, standard and 
extra standard are very difficult to 
locate. Spinach and other greens are 
also in short supply. 


CITRUS—The bottom on orange and 
blended juices has come and gone already 
as. after reaching a low of $2.35 for 46 
oz. natural orange the market has re- 
acted and more than one important fac- 
tor is quoting $2.55 today. Blend is up 
from $2.22% to a present level of 
$2.32%. Grapefruit juice has advanced 
only slightly to $2.05 and sections are up 
to $1.75 for fancy 2s and $1.55 for 
choice. Furthermore, a 15 percent in- 
crease in can prices on the first of Janu- 
ary should push prices up still higher. 
Canners report difficulty in obtaining 
cans plus an advancing market on fresh 
oranges. Buying has perked up consider- 


ably and would be much heavier except 
for lack of funds and warehouse space. 
All quotations are for prompt shipment 
only. 


TOMATOES — It’s difficult to report 
on the local situation as far as prices are 
concerned as so little is left unsold on 
which sellers are in a position to quote. 
It appears that only occasional, small 
lots which crop up from time to time are 
left and these are quickly grabbed when- 
ever offered. Last sales on standards 
were made here on the basis of $1.10 for 
ones, $1.60 for twos and $2.40 for 2%s 
although with the exception of the infre- 
quent lots mentioned above nothing in 
any grade is available from Midwest 
canners. Puree and catsup are just fond 
memories now as buyers have turned to 
California in their efforts to locate some- 
thing to fill the gap. Prices that have 
reached here from that section are stag- 
gering especially on paste, where sales 
are reported from $22.00 to $25.00 on 
tens. Those canners with anything left 
to sell are really having a hey-day. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Better 
grades of both green and wax are firmly 
held and even the soft spots that had 
developed on lower grades recently are 
fast disappearing. Fancy French style 
beans are now up to $1.60 for twos and 


$7.50 for tens while extra standard are 
held at $1.35 and $7.25 and not too many 
are left unsold. Wisconsin canners are 
firm at $2.85 for twos fancy 1 sieve 
whole beans both green and wax with 
2 sieve at $2.65 and 3 sieve at $2.35. 
Fancy 3 sieve cuts in No. 2 tins are of- 
fered at $1.90, extra standard 4s at $1.45 
and standard 5s at $1.25. Offerings from 
the Ozraks list extra standard 4 sieve 
cuts in No. 2 tins at $1.25 with standard 
5 sieve in tens at $5.50 for green beans. 
Wax are quoted at $1.45 and $6.00. 
Beans from this section of the country 
are gaining in favor in this market as 
canners have improved their quality a 
great deal. With other major vegetables 
on the upgrade beans are expected to 
remain firm to advancing. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Now that 
Wisconsin canners have completed the 
pack of carrots the canning season is 
officially over in the Midwest. Up to the 
present time the market has been a little 
sloppy on carrots but recent events are 
changing that situation rapidly. New 
pack carrots are offered on the basis of 
55 cents for 8 oz. diced, 85 cents for 
303s, 95 cents for 2s and $4.75 for tens. 
Shoestring are listed at the same prices 
while sliced are offered at $1.20 for 2s 
and $6.00 for tens. 
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Waste converted to. $$$ 


Link-Belt Vibrating Screen 
saves foods otherwise wasted... 


Another user 
recovers pumpkin 

seeds and pulp which 
he converts to profitable 
hog feed. 

Numerous reorders at- 
test to the effective serv- 
ice Link-Belt Screens are 
giving in reclaiming val- 
vable by-products and 
reducing stream pollu- 
tion. Why not investi- 
gate today? 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indi 


polis 6, Philad: Iphi 


Houston 1, 


40, Atlanta, 


Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los 
Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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MARKET NEWS 


From all indications sliced beets will 
again be short as some canners are al- 
ready sold up. Those still quoting list 
fancy sliced at 67% cents for 8 oz., 
$1.07%% for 303s, $1.20 for 2s and $5.50 
for tens. Other varieties, including 
whole beets, seem in plentiful supply at 
the moment. 


SEAFOODS—tThis year’s stepchild of 
the industry, Maine sardines, have bene- 
fitted from the recent change and 
bounced up from a low of $5.00 to $5.60 
with considerable talk of $6.00. The 
trade are hoping this is the end of the 
ups and downs experienced by this item 
all season. Salmon appears strong and 
chums seem to have settled at $19.00 for 
talls. Salmon will be another of the sold 
out items long before the new pack ar- 
rives. Tuna is still the weak sister at 
present as California canners have had 
to contend with imported competition 
which hasn’t acted in their favor. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during October totaled 
15,948,000 pounds, the largest of record 
for the month, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. It was 50 per- 
cent larger than the 10,667,000 pounds 
canned during October last year and 57 
percent larger than the 1944-48 average 
of 10,186,000 pounds. The quantity can- 
ned during the first 10 months of this 
year totaled 124,653,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 105,440,000 during the same 
period last year, an increase of 18 
percent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during October totaled 
62,329,000 pounds. Of the quantity, 
14,658,000 pounds were for canning and 
47,671,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. During October last year 33,411,- 
000 pounds were cretified under inspec- 
tion of which 10,173,000 pounds were for 
canning and 23,238,000 pounds were evis- 
cerated for sale. 


LYONS ADDS FOUR SALESMEN 


The Philip Lyons Sales Company, San 
Francisco food brokers, have appointed 
four new wholesale salesmen, each being 
assigned to different territories in the 
State. 

Rudolph Arellano will cover the San 
Francisco territory; Warren Brunings, 
the Peninsula to Fresno; Richard Mc- 
Murdo, the Oakland territory; and Rich- 
ard Joy, Sacramento to the Oregon line. 
Additional sales representatives will be 
assigned to the territories when their 
training is completed. 

In addition to a number of American 
canners, freezers and grocery specialty 
manufacturers, the company now repre- 
sents canners and candy manufacturers 
in Australia, Canada, England and 
Mexico. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Coast Market Comes To Life—Floods In 

North, South Dry—Cal Pack Late Listings— 

Tomatoes Strong—Spinach Picks Up—cCoast 
Interest In Florida Citrus—Fish Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 13, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The Californiacan- 
ned foods market, which was rather quiet 
most of the month of November, has sud- 
denly come to life again and the past 
week has seen increased sales, renewed 
inquiries on a rather large scale and an 
encouraging upsurge in shipping instruc- 
tions. The trade attributes the improved 
showing largely to the fact that in many 
instances prices have been too close to 
actual costs, that the demand is running 
ahead of the supply and that warehouse 
stocks of wholesalers are commencing to 
dwindle on some important items. Many 
who have orders on file for shipment 
prior to December 31st are asking that 
goods be sent at once and shippers are 
having some difficulty in securing cargo 
and rail space. Canners are advising 
the trade that some orders may not get 
on the way until after the first of the 
year but promise that buyers will not be 
penalized. A lot of new lists have made 
an appearance, with prices nudged up- 
ward, especially on fruits. Canned fish 
continues to be on the soft side, espe- 
cially tuna and sardines. 


WEATHER—Rain continues to fall 
in northern and central California and 
flood conditions prevail in many locali- 
ties, with property losses mounting. The 
precipitation in many places is double 
the normal to date and in some is'three 
times as heavy. Some orchards have 
been damaged and asparagus fields 
flooded, but the full extent of losses can- 
not be accurately estimate at this time. 
In southern California the situation is 
the very reverse, the rainfall being far 
below normal, with temperatures mount- 
ing to new highs for December. 


PRICE CHANGES—The California 
Packing Corporation came out with sev- 
eral new lists during the week, with ad- 
vances made on numerous items. The 
revised lists included yellow. cling 
peaches, fruit nectars, California pack 
tomatoes and tomato products, with the 
packs of these made in other canning 
districts, Northwest, Utah and Midwest 
pack corn, and Utah, Northwest and 
Midwest pack peas. Many items in the 
list are withdrawn. In the new list Del 
Monte and featured brands of yellow 
cling peaches are quoted, in part, as fol- 
lows: No. 2%s, halves or sliced, $2.95; 
No. 303, halves or sliced, $1.87%4; No. 
10s, halves or sliced, $10.30, and buffet, 
sliced, $1.17%2. Whole spiced in No. 10, 
$11.00, and No. 2% glass, $3.50. Del 
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Monte fruit nectars of California pack 
are quoted at 95 cents for apricot in No, 
211 and $3.15 in the 46 oz. size; Elberta 
peach nectar at 97% cents in No. 211, 
with pear nectar of both California and 
Northwest pack listed at $1.05. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products are in exceptionally strong de- 
mand and lists do not always accurately 
represent the going market, with stocks 
of many items at low ebb. Here is a 
representative list covering part of the 
line: Tomatoes No. 2, $2.25; tomato juice 
No. 2, $1.15; 46 oz., $2.45; No. 10, $4.95; 
catsup No. 10, $12.75; tomato sauce buf- 
fet, 65 cents, and No. 10 $9.00. Tomato 
paste is difficult to locate, except at re- 
sale, but transactions have been made of 
late at $10.00 a case for 6 oz. and $22.50 
for No. 10s, both for 26 percent grade. 
Puree is moving at $11.00 to $12.50 for 
No. 10s, depending on the grade, and 
fancy catsup at $13.75 for 33 percent. 


SPINACH—The demand for spinach 
has picked up somewhat in keeping with 
the improved interest in other lines and 
unsold stocks of spring pack are about 
out of first hands. Just how the ex- 
tremely wet weather will affect the win- 
ter crop remains to be seen, but tempera- 
tures have been mild and favorable to 
a good growth. Most of the future sales 
have been based on spot prices quoted on 
the spring pack. 


CITRUS—Considerable interest is be- 
ing shown by the Coast distributing 
trade in Florida citrus juices. Buyers 
were not especially impressed when can- 
ners came out with prices at the opening 
of the season, but with two advances 
made since then there has been a hurry 
to cover requirements. Prices prevail- 
ing in this market are: Unsweetened and 
sweetened orange juice, No. 2, $1.10 and 
46 oz., $2.40; Unsweetened grapefruit 
juice, 90 cents and $2.05; sweetened 
grapefruit juice, 92% cents and $2.10; 
unsweetened blended, 97% cents and 
$2.25; sweetened blended, $1.00 and 
$2.30, and sweetened tangarine juice, 
90 cents. Fancy grapefruit sections are 
quoted at $1.65 and broken sections, 
$1.45. 


FISH—The canned fish list is rather 
inactive, with list prices not always ad- 
hered to. Tuna canners frequently make 
concessions to move stocks, despite the 
general trend toward higher prices In 
other lines and demands of fishermen for 
more pay. Canners point to the fact 
that Japanese imports have increased 
about 150 percent during the past year, 
over those of a year earlier, and that 
Peru is also sending a lot of fish to this 
country. Members of the trade seem to 
feel that while the increased import duty 
that goes into effect on January 1 may 
help some, foreign canners will be able 
to absorb much of this increased cost. 
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MARKET NEWS 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Seafood Business At A Standstill—Oyster 
Production Curtailed By Bad Weather—No 
Canning As Yet. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 12, 1950 


SHRIMP—Very little canned shrimp 
has moved in the past six weeks and 
heavy buying during the outbreak of the 
Korean War in June, July and August 
apparently covered trade requirements 
in many instances, and the trade as a 
whole has been supplied for several 
months in advance. 


At any rate, whatever the cause may 
be, the fact remains that the canned sea- 
food business has been at a standstill for 
several weeks, and some of the packers 
failing to see any improvement in de- 
mand have resorted to lowering the price 
in order to stimulate sales. 


As a consequence, it is reported that 
some canners outside of this state have 
been quoting small shrimp in five ounce 
tins as low as $3.00 a dozen; medium 
$3.40; large $3.75; and jumbo $4.20, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


A broker in New York reports that he 
has received quotations from Louisiana 
at $2.95 a dozen for 5 ounce small 
shrimp; $3.35 for medium and $3.60 for 
large, f.o.b. Louisiana, so it looks like 
the canned shrimp market has weakened 
considerably. 


Raw headless and frozen shrimp has 
also taken a drop in price due to the un- 
usually heavy production on the Gulf 
Coast and increasing imports, and large 
cold storage holdings. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 


. ing December 1, 1950 were: Louisiana 


4,700 barrels, including 2,611 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 22 barrels; Ala- 
bama 23 barrels for canning; Apalachi- 
cola, Florida 196 barrels; and Texas 
5,309 barrels, making a total of 10,250 
barrels, which is 3,718 more barrels than 
were produced the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp was about the same, and were 
approximately 1,500,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
approximately 1,722,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


The 17 canneries now in operation in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama re- 
ported that 13,914 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending December 2, 1950, which brought 


the pack for the season to 502,585 stand- 


ard cases. During the same period last 
season 537,498 standard cases were 
canned. 


Holdings of frozen shrimp in cold stor- 
age in the United States on November 
1, 1950 were 22,755,587 pounds, on No- 
vember 1, 1949 were 12,258,586 pounds, 
and on October 1, 1950 were 17,802,178. 


OYSTERS — Bad weather last week 
curtailed the production of ,oysters to 
some extent as 720 less barrels of oysters 
were produced. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 1, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,683 barrels; Alabama 147 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 517 barrels, mak- 
ing a total 3,347 barrels as against 4,067 ~ 
barrels produced the previous week. 


No canning of oysters is taking place 
now, but it is expected to start after the 
holidays, unless the plants decide not 
to can oysters. 


CHAINS PLAN AFFAIR 


The 29th annual banquet of the Gris- 
bro Social Club, made up of employes of 
Gristede Brothers, Inc., New York gro- 
cery chain, will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on January 20. 
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Robins All Steel Improved Retort 


DISHED BOTTOM AND CROWNED TOP 


ALK. ROBINS & €O., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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FRUITS ANOVEGETABLES Es 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 — Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


e Fruits « Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups « Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice - Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure ... . 
by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods. . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
... ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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il. The Diseases of Apple, Pear and Quince 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The usual spray treatment recommended for fireblight is a 
weak Bordeaux mixture applied during the blossom period to 
protect the flowers. The major control consists of mtaintaining 
proper cultural conditions, careful pruning out of all disease 
tissue in the winter and follow-up sanitation in the spring. 
Pruning shears and knives should be disinfected. Large cankers 
may be cut out and the wounds disinfected by use of mercury, 
zine and cobalt salts (Table 9). 


PEAR DISEASES 


Fireblight also attacks many other rosaceous plants. As a 
matter of fact, the disease is much more severe on pears than 
on apples. Some of the prize varieties such as Bartlett have 
practically been driven from the market by the disease. It is 
a common sight to see trees in the area of the Great Lakes and 
southward that have been pruned so heavily to remove blight 
that only the stumps of branches remain and these frequently 
bear dead young shoots with their characteristic cloak of dark 
brown leaves that adhere for months after the twig dies. The 
recommendations for control on pear (Table 10) are essentially 
the same as for apple. 


Pear scab is caused by a fungus similar to the apple scab 
fungus. Their life histories are similar and comparable spray 
programs are applied (Table 11). The sulfur, quinone, copper 
and dithiocarbamate compounds are usually recommended. Five 
applications are sufficient in most localities. 


Pear leaf spot is very severe in some localities particularly 
on nursery stock and young trees grown in poorly aerated moist 
locations. In general Bordeaux mixture or a sulfur spray 
schedule is employed (Table 12). 


TABLE 9. THE SEVERITY OF FIREBLIGHT OF APPLES (Caused by 
Erwinia Amylovora) and the chemical control measures recommended for appli- 
cation to foliage and blossoms by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa MaAJor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢,d 
1000 bu. % % 

Arizona 0-12 (3) M1, Z3, C2,H6 

616 10 $3, C2, D2, 08, O9, 
S1, S2, Q2 

Connecticut 1,314 

897 0-5(2) C2 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana ... Tr-10(Tr) C2 

Kentucky ... ....D5, D8, D4, P2, C2 

Louisiana 

Maine C2 

1.5 .C2, C3 

Michigan x C2, M1, M4, Z3 

Minnesota 

Mississippi xX C2 

1,263 

Montana Tr-100 C2, M4 

New Hampshire. 

New Mexico .... 

New York ........ x C2, O8, O9 

North Carolina .. Q2 

Noth Dakota .... 

5-50 (10) C2, 08, 09, M1, Z3 

Ore son 

Pennsylvania -5-3 (1) C2, C3, M1, M4 

So.th Carolina 2.0.... Cc 

South Dakota 

Tet 337 

15-40 C2, Z3 

Vir inia 10,196 

Wa-hington ..... 26,955 

We-t Virginia ......4,125 0-75 (1) C2, M1 

Wis. onsin C2, C3, M1, M4, X10, X11 

Wy 0-10 (1.5) C2 


® \v. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 

» Jee footnote b Table 4. 

‘>see Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 

“ Mereury, zine, cobalt, and nickel salts applied to bark as wound dressings. 
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TABLE 10.. THE SEVERITY OF FIREBLIGHT OF PEAR (Caused by 
Erwinia Amylovora) and the chemical control measures recommended for appli- 
eation to foliage and blossoms by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Report FRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa MaAsor SeconpARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢.d 
1000 bu. % % % 

Arizona 10 
Arkansas 166 M1, Z3, C2, H6 
Connecticut 58 
Florida 153 
Georgia 380 X C2, S2 
427 1-25 (5) C2 
198 Tr-10(10)...... C2 
Iowa  1-10(2) C2 
Kansas 100 
188 xX D5, D3, D4, P2, C2 
Louisiana 183 
Maine 1.0 C2 
Maryland 1.5... C2, C3 
Michigan 976 x C2, M1, M4, Z3 
354 xX 2 
Nebraska .......... 
New Hampshire . 1-50 (1) C2, C3 
5-75 (10) C2, C3 
New York ......... 975 x C2, 08, O9 
North Carolina ......... 298 xX 
386 5-50 (10) C2, O08, O9, M1, Z3 
4,074 x C2, C3 
Pennsylvania .. 430 2-20 (11).......... C2, M1, M4 
South Carolina .......... 132 
Tennessee ..... 230 
Virginia 328 
Washington _.............. 6,780 
West. Virginia .......... 90 0-100(5) C2, M1 
C2, C3, M1, M4, X10, X11 
0-10 (1.5) C2 


TABLE 11. THE SEVERITY OF PEAR SCAB (Caused by Venturia Pyrina) 
and the chemical control measures recommended for application to foliage and 
fruit by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Loss From DISEASED 


Report FrRoM 


ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢ 
1000 bu. %e 

Arizona 

166 

Connecticut 58 X.....D2, $2, Q2, D1, O8, O9, N1 

153 

Georgia 380 

Illinois 427 Tr. C2, S3, D2 

Indiana 198 

Iowa D2, S2 

100 x Q2, 08, O9, C2, C3, S1, 
$2, S3, D2 

188 

183 

Maine 1.0 S2 

Maryland 

976 x C2, $3, S2, D2 

Mississippi 354 

Missouri 26 5-20 (10) $1, S2, D2, C2 

Montana 10-50 $3, S2, D2 

New Hampshire 1-50 (1) C2, C3 

SOOM x 51, S3, C3, C2, D2, S2 

North Carolina 

North Dakota . 

386 5-75 (25) S2, S1, S3, D2, N1, 
Q2, 08, O9 

x D2, S2, S3, S1 

Pennsylvania -5-1.0 (.5) C2, D2, S2, S3 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 6,780 0-90 S3, S1, S2, D2, C2 

West Virginia .......... 90 0-50 (Tr) S2, D2, C2, C3 

Wisconsin x $3, S2, D2, D4 

Wyoming . 


a Av. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 

b See footnote b Table 4. 

e See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 

d Mercury, zine, cobalt, and nickel salts applied to bark as wound dressings. 
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LESS WIDELY DISTRIBUTED DISEASES OF 
POMACEOUS FRUITS 


There are about two dozen other diseases of apple, pear and 
quince that cause concern in some localities. Many of these 
are major problems in the states where they occur or on some 
farms in a fruit-producing region but they are not so universal 
as other diseases discussed in this article. The data available 
on chemicals for their control and their prevalence in the dif- 
ferent states is summarized in Table 138. Space will not permit 
discussion of each disease but in general they may be controlled 
by the regular spray program with only moderate substitution 
of special chemicals as indicated in Table 13. 


THE GENERAL SPRAY PROGRAM FOR 
POMACEOUS FRUITS 


The general spray program for pomaceous fruits varies so 
much in different schedules that no one schedule can be given 
as being typical. Interested parties should contact the exten- 
sion specialist in plant pathology at his state college. A com- 
plete survey of spray programs in different states was compiled 
by the Country Gentleman in 1948. About twelve sprays are 
the maximum used. Their timing is as follows: 


SPRAY TIME MAJOR PURPOSE ON APPLE 
Before buds Insect eggs 
Delayed dormant..As buds break Insects, scab in some areas 
Leaves out, flowers, covered..Scab 
Pink Blossoms pink, not open........... Seab, rust 
BloSSOMS OPEN ... Fireblight 


Petal fall (calyx) ...Petals at least 75% fallen.........Scab, coddling moth, rust 


First cover........0..00 ..Seab, bitter rot, black rot, moth 

Second cover....... As above, curculio 

Third cover............ Black rot, ete., curculio, mites 

Fourth cover.......... Black rot, bitter rot, scab, moth, 
maggot 

Fifth cover............. Late scab, rot, moth 


In dry, warm climates a single preblossom and three or four postblossom 
sprays will be adequate in most seasons. 


TABLE 12. The SEVERITY OF PEAR LEAF SPOT (Caused by Fabraea 
Maculata) and the chemical control measures recommended for application to 
foliage and fruit by Plant Pathologists in different states. 


Report From Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Cropa MAJor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTSC 
1000 bu. % % 

Arizona 

166 

Connecticut... 58 x D2, S2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia x C2, S1, S2, S8, D2, 
D3, D4, D5 

198 

100 

Kentucky 188 

183 =-:10-50(15) C3, D2, D3 

Maine 

Maryland 2.4 C2, D2, S3, C3 

Michigan x C2, D2, S38 

Minnesota 

260 5-30 C2, C3 

Montana 

Nebraska ... 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina ......... 298 xX C2, D2 

North Dakota ...... 

Pennsylvania - C2, D2, S2, S3 

South Carolina .......... 132 

South Dakota 

| 230 

389 C2, C3 

Virginia .... 

Washington 

West Virginia .......... 90 = 0-100(2) S1, S2, C2, C3 

x $3, C2, S2, C3 


a Av. Commercial production (crop) in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 
b See footnote b Table 4. 
¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 
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TABLE 13. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF APPLE, PEAR, AND 
QUINCE IN THE UNITED STATES and chemicals recommended for applica. 
tion to foliage and fruit for their control. 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
ACCEPT ABLE 
CHEMICALse,d 


DISEASE Upon 
CoMMON NAME’ CAUSAL AGENT 


Masor SECONDARY MINOR 


APPLE: 
Leaf Spot............ Cercospora mali Tex. C2, S3, D2 
Powdery mildew Podosphaera $3 
leucotricha Ga C2, 
Ta S2, $3 
Md S3, S2 
N.M. D2, S2, D4, D5, N4, 
N5, O8, Q2 
Ore $2, S3 
Tex. C2, C3 
Va. S2, 08, O9, C2, C3 
Wash. S3, S2, X1, S1 
Mycosphaerella Fruit spot D2, S1, $2 
pomi Dela C8, D2, C2 
Md. D2, C2, 
N.H. D2 
N.Y D2, S2 
N.C C2, D2 
Ohio D2, 08, O9, C2 
Pa. D2, S3, C2 
W.Va. C2, C3, D2 
Quince rust......... Gymnosporangium Conn, D2, S1, S2 
germinale................ Ky. D2 
Pa. D2, S2 
Sooty blotch........ Gloeodes pomigena... Del. C2, C8 
a C2, $2 
ee C2, D2, N2, $3 
Ta. S2, S3, D2, C2, C3 
Md. D2, C2, C3 
ee D2, X1, P5, C2, C3, $2 
S2 
Pa. . C2, $2 
ns Tex. C2, $3, D2 
Va. C2, C3, S2 
W.Va D2, C2, C3, P2 
Fly speck........0.00 Labrella (Letpo- Del. C2, C3 
thyrium) pomi......Ga. C2, $2 
N.Y. D2, $2 
Va. C2, C3 
W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
Brown rot............ Sclerotinia cinerea....Minn. $1, S2, D2, O08 
Brown rot.. ...Monilinia fructicola W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
Brown rot............ Monilinia laxa Mich. c2 
C2, S38, $2, D2 
Anthracnose........ Neofabrea Ore. C2, C3 
malicorticis............ Wash. C2, C3 
Perennial canker Neofabrea perennas.Wash. .... C2 
Black pox............. Helminthosporium Pa. C2 
Wash. ...... C2 
S2, C2, C3 
Fruit spot........... Phoma pomi Va. C2, C3, D2 
De Volutella fructi W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
PEAR: 
Leaf blight.......... Mycosphaerella Ill. C2, N2, D2 
Mycosphaerella sp. ..N.Y. D2, C2, S2 
Pa. C2, D2, S2, S3 
Wisc. S3, C2, S2, C3 
Sooty blotch........ Gloeodes pomigena... Mo. D2, C2, C3 
D2 
Pa. C2, $2 
W.Va. D2, C2, P2 
Bitter rot......ccevve Glomerella cingulata N.C C2, D2 
Pa, C2, D2 
W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
Physalospora obtusa.Tex. C2, $3, Q2, D2, D3 
Gymnosporangium W.Va. D1 
Monilinia fructicola. D2, C2, C3 
Leptothyrium pomi D2, C2, C3 
CORT. D2 
N.Y. 
Leaf spotand Fabraea (Entomo- Mich. C2, C8 
fruit rot........0+. sporium) maculata N.Y. D2, $3, $2 
Tex. C3, D2 
Tex. — 
Pa. C2, M1, M4 
Black Physalospora 
Glomerella cingulata Tex C3, D2 
Brown rot... Sclerotinia fructicola $1, S2, D3, D2 


e¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 
d Some mercury treatments for fireblight are used as wound dressings 0m 
bark. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 2, 1951—Preserve & Jelly 
Standards Hearing, 10:00 A.M., Room 
5439, Federal Security Bldg., Washing- 


7 ton, D. C. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Illinois Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 


JANUARY 22-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Union 
Building, Purdue: University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
en Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951— Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter. 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah anners. Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 


Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & 3.60-8.75 
Cut Spears ....... 


Center cuts 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............. 2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small................ 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears 3.50-38.60 
Conter 1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. .......... 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. -80 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 §.25-5.75 
New York 
Fey., 3 sv., Wh., No. 2......00.0000008 2.75 
BS wv.g Gt, NO. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2......ccccsccsces 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
WISCONSIN 
2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cat, Pepe, MO. 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
Chotoa, 4 No. 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
Bbd., Cut... Gri, NO. 1.10-1.20 
3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
TEXAS 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 303, Tiny.............. 2.70 
Small 2.50 
Medium 2.25 
BEETS 
No. 10 4.50 


Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2. J 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.0714 


No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 ........... 1.074%-1.10 
Cut, Fey., No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
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CANNED 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


No. 4.50 
No. 2, 16/0 1.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced .............. -95-1.00 

No. 10 4.75-5.00 
CORN 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 ......scsssseeee 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

1.55-1.60 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1......1.05-1.15 
No. 2 1.60-1.671%4 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00 

Std, 8 oz. -90 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.87% 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.55 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02z..... -97%4-1.00 
No. 1 1.15-1.17 
No. 303 1.55 
12 oz., Vac. 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 1.15 
No. 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

PEAS 

MipwEest ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 3038........c0+ 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808.......ccccscess 1.86 

Std., All Sizes. N 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.... .1.40 
5 and 6 sv., No. 303...... 1.35 

1.35 
4 sv. 1.30 

MARYLAND SWEETS, 

Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. ......... -90- .95 
No. 3038 1.60 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 oz..... -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 

Std., Ungraded, No. 308 .........1.20 
No, 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

New York Sweers 

No. 2 2.70 
1.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq......c00 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2....... .90- .9244 
No. 2% 1.10-1.15 
N.o 10 3.80-3.90 
N. Y., No. 2% 1.15 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 8521.45 
No. 10 5.25 
Fever BO. 1.00 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.50-5.85 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
2.00 
Ne. 9.50 


No. 2% 2.80 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Std., No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 9.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 Nominal 

Mid-West. Fey., 14 02. Out 
No. 10 Out 

No. 1 13.00 

TOMATO 

1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.10 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 Out 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 24... 2.20 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey., 1.06, No. 2.45 
No. 10 9.95 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 


Std., NO. 246 092.60 


FOOD PRICES 7 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
3.00-3.20 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
1.15-1.20 
No. 808 +-2.10-2.1714 


N. Y., Bartletts, Ch., No. | ee 2.70 
No. 2% 3.90 
Std., No. 2 2.10 
Std., No. 10 9.25 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
2.45-2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4.45-4.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.05-2.25 
No. 10 4.00-4.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 5.10-5.25 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—PeEr CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........30.00-30.50 
’s 18.50-19.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 
15.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 ......0. 18.00-19.00 
14's 11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.25 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.40-%.50 
Large 3.75-4.00 
Jumbo 4,20-4.40 


TUNA—PER Case 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


14.50-15.00 

Chunks & 12.00 

Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
10.25-10.50 


Std 
Chunks & 
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PEARS 
Calif. NW. | 
Bart., Fey., 
No. 10 16.50 
Choice, 8 02. 55 1.50 
NO. 10 2.75 14.86 
Std., No. 1 T........2.20-2.27% 2.40 
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